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A campaign of this sort, if properly managed, is highly educational for the general 
public on school matters. Since, as a part of our democratic theory, we allow much 
liberty to the community in school affairs, opportunities should be provided at times 
for all to think seriously and clearly on vitally important educational issues. School 
campaigns furnish such opportunities. They also furnish occasions for the fulfilment 
of a fundamental duty of those charged with the responsibility for the training of our 
children, the duty of educating the public in regard to the needs of its schools [p. 7]. 

Such considerations, together with the warning that "in any movement 
for better school support, the proposed costs and the ability of the community 
to pay them, must be treated exhaustively and fairly" (p. 73), cannot be too 
strongly emphasized. At a time when municipalities and schools alike are 
daily extending the range of activities, and when the administrative practices 
of both are constantly being raised to a more expensive plane, it is truly the 
responsibility of the educational authorities to see that the people know their 
schools intimately and that they are prepared to interpret the financial demands 
of the schools in terms of both the service the commxmity may receive and the 
ability of the community to pay. Say the authors, "The public is to be 
informed and not misled" (p. 9). 

With a view to aiding those interested in conducting such a campaign in 
support of public schools, the authors discuss at length the problems involved 
in organizing the campaign, selecting the arguments and illustrations to be 
used, and preparing and circulating the material for effective publicity. There 
is then presented a detailed outline of the successive steps involved in a com- 
posite campaign, the list of suggestions being made up from the best procedure 
in some seventy successful campaigns studied. The last chapter includes more 
than fifty pages of illustrative material, such as layouts, committee reports, 
pictorial and graphical presentations relating to school needs and the advantages 
of proposed plans, advertisements, and cost studies. A comprehensive bibliog- 
raphy, the work in part of Dr. T. D. Brooks of Baylor University, is a valuable 
feature of the book. 

The volume is one which should be read with profit by school administrators 

and teachers, as well as by members of boards of education. The discussion 

is well organized and practical throughout, and the frequent use of examples 

makes it clear and concrete. The suggestion of a type of campaign which 

really informs the public is significant in view of the questioned ability of many 

communities to continue their support of elementary and secondary education 

with the resources upon which they may now draw, and should receive the 

thoughtful consideration of those interested in placing the schools on a better 

basis of financial support. 

N. B. Henry 



An experiment in health education. — One of the recent methods of attack 
upon the health problem has been the careful study of malnutrition, accom- 
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panied by scientific experimentation with a nutrition class. Various types of 
nutrition experiments and plans of school feeding have been tried in a con- 
siderable number of school systems, but, in general, the results have not been 
published and consequently there is available for the worker in this field only 
a small body of experimental scientific literature. A report of a nutrition-class 
experiment,' which was conducted by the Bureau of Educational Experiments 
in New York City, will be received with a great deal of interest. 

The book reports a series of nutrition experiments which were carried out 
in PubUc School No. 64 in New York, beginning in February, 1918, and 
extending to June, 1921. The school selected is made up of a fairly homogene- 
ous Jewish population, in a section which is crowded but which does not belong 
to the slum district. At the beginning of the study the social background of 
the children was carefully surveyed, while throughout the experiment every 
attempt was made to enlist the interest of the home in the physical development 
of the children. 

The initial program, which was followed from February to June, 1918, 
was applied to five classes, which included one from the seventh grade, one from 
the sixth, one from the first, one regular open-air class, and one class of mentally 
"gifted" children. In selecting the pupils for these classes, a 7 per cent 
underweight standard was used. The treatment given was quite extensive, 
including examination by a physician, correction of defects, school feeding at 
midmorning and noon, rest periods, health instruction, and home co-operation. 
However, the results of the first year's experiments were disappointing, only 
slight gains being shown by the end of the school year, and the correlation with 
the type of treatment being low. Of the 105 cases included only two had 
reached normal height and weight in June. 

The second year's program, which was modified somewhat, was appUed 
to two groups selected from the open-air class and a third group selected from 
the regular fifth grade. At the end of the year the results were again dis- 
appointing, although information of a valuable sort, relating to the conduct 
of the experiment, was gathered. 

The procedure for the third year, 1919-20, was further modified and 
applied only to first-grade children. The data for this year's results show 
clearly the effect of seasonal variation in gain in weight, a fact which had not 
been considered in the earlier experiments and which explains to a considerable 
degree the discouraging results of the first two years. Of the forty-eight 
first-grade children selected in September, "45 per cent had reached normal 
weight for height in June while the average underweight of the class had been 
reduced from 11.56 per cent to 6.54 per cent" (pp. 156-57). 

'Jean Lee Hunt, Bupord J. Johnson, and Edith M. Lincoln, Health Education 
and the Nutrition Class. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1921. Pp. xv-l-281. 
$3-So- 
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The rather significant interpretation of the experiments is stated by the 
authors as follows: 

(i) A comparison of the numbers imderweight in various school populations is 
not valid, aside from other conditioning factors, unless the measurements are taken at 
the same period of the year. 

(2) The definition of malnutrition or imdernourishment as a fimction of the 
height-weight relationships with the acceptance of a 7 per cent standard is not sta- 
tistically justified. 

(3) The static standards, as 7 per cent for all ages, do not seem justified. From 
this same school only 23 per cent of 223 fifth-grade children entering in September, 
1918, were found underweight according to this standard; 50.7 per cent of 126 
firstgrade children entering in September, 1919, were found underweight [pp. 155-36]- 

The book also contains an interesting chapter concerning the relationship 
between the mental capacity and the physical development of the children 
studied, in which the various mental tests used are described and the individual 
scores for all cases are given. The lack of any striking results here may be 
due to the fact that the degree of malnutrition in many cases was not sufficient 
to contrast strongly with that of an average group. The final chapters of the 
book outline a program of research and of educational treatment for nutrition 
cases. 

While the results of the experiments reported are not of extraordinary 
significance, the careful discussion of method makes the book of considerable 
value. The book will be of special interest to schools which are contemplating 
health work of this kind. 

G. T. B. 



Teachers' pensions. — One of the problems that has engaged the attention 
of the educational public for a number of years is that of providing for the 
support of teachers who through old age or disability are compelled to retire 
from active service. Many attempts have been made to secure legislative 
enactments for pensions or old-age insurance for teachers, but for the most 
part these attempts have met with indifferent success. One of the greatest 
difficulties has been the lack of an adequate body of concrete facts concerning 
the salaries of teachers, the probable distribution of retirements within a given 
period of years, the financial feasibility of teachers who are near the age of 
retirement participating in the plan of providing pensions or insurance, the ac- 
tuarial principles involved in soxmd insurance or pension policies, etc. A 
beginning at least is made toward suppljnng just such needed concrete data 
by the Women's Educational and Industrial Union in its recent publication' 
edited by the director, Lucile Eaves. This report is the beginning of a very 

' Lucile Eaves, editor, Old Age Support of Women Teachers. Boston: Spartan 
Press, Inc., 1921. Pp. 122. 



